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THE WRITER’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


——— 





A trite old question, “Is the pen mightier 
than the sword ?” used to be submitted to 
schoolboys for classroom decision. In 
these an argument concerning the 
power of the author’s pen would have a 
nearer interest if the comparison’ were 
raised between it and the pulpit. 

The minister is a public figure ; the writer 
is obscure. The minister ascends his pulpit 
in clerical get-up. His gestures and into- 
nations are studied. In his own person he 
is part of the sermon’s effect. The writer, 


days 


at home in his shirt-sleeves, writes with his 
pipe in his mouth and his legs crossed. 
Unless he is one of the much-advertised 
sort, his readers will never know what he 


looks like, and it does n’t matter ; with him 
the word is the thing. The minister’s audi- 
ence is gathered on the benches before him ; 
the writer’s is scattered over the wide world. 
At church people sit in the pews because it 
is a regulation thing for them to do. Per- 
haps the sermon is not adapted to their 
particular turn of thought, and they listen 
vague'y. Once they are out of the church 
door, the sermon is forgotten. They can- 
not bring the faculty of retentiveness to 
bear on a subject which had no actual ap- 
peal for them in the first instance. But to 
the writer his readers come _ voluntarily. 
They read because they want to read ; they 
go on reading because they must ; and when 
they are through reading they remember. 
Nobody ever says encore to a sermon ; but 
an author is read and re-read, perhaps 
learned by heart. The words of a very 
small author will sometimes be long cher- 
ished; the preacher’s brilliant flash of 
rhetoric dies down when he is done speak- 
ing. 

The printing process does for a 
thought what the hypo-bath does for a 
photograph: it fixes it ‘into permanence. 
And in the public mind there is a respect 
for a thought so fixed that goes far beyond 
any resnect which is conceded to a personal 
enunciation of ideas in actual presence. An 
author myself, in a modest way, I have 
proved this respect for print even in my 
own home circle, where my advice given by 
word of mouth is generally ignored. Let 
the same advice, however, be printed over 
my signature in some reputable magazine, 
and sister and brother give heed as if an 
oracle had spoken. 

A certain danger threatens _ sensitive 
readers as a result of this faith in the writ- 
ten word. They are apt to believe more 


man’s 
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than ever the author meant. This is be- 
.cause the nuances of language are not really 
delicate enough. An author, in order to 
secure his effect or make his point, often re- 
sorts to over-emphasis. In dealing with 
words it is better, he thinks, to use a too 
opulent word than one too arid. In ex- 
pressing ideas it is better to set them out a 
little too strongly than to fall short of clear 
expression. 

As an example of the way an author may 
be interpreted in practice, let me instance 
an article, called ““ How to Choose a Piano,” 
which appeared not long ago in one of the 
popular magazines. The advice given in 
this article was good and sound, full of sug- 
gestion to the would-be buyer, but in the 
author's effort at completeness the article 
went further than mere suggestion. It de- 
scribed the ideal piano ; it insisted that an 
ideal musician should test the piano and 
make sure that it was the ideal. Further- 
more, the piano was to be considered not 
only as an ideal musical instrument, but also 
as an artistic piece of furniture harmonizing 
exactly with its environment. 

A reader clipped this article from the 
magazine, and then started out to buy a 
piano. The choice was more difficult than 
she had supposed. In the intervals of go- 
ing from one wareroom to another she 
studied her clipping. Each piano she exam- 
ined seemed lacking in one or another of 
the particulars mentioned in the article as 
essential. Then she bethought herself of 
the ideal musician. She secured the ser- 
vices of a musician. He was not the ideal, 
but he went with her and tested pianos in a 
way of his own. Finally he made a choice. 
Now came the consideration of the piano as 
a piece of furniture. The magazine article 
had said that the piano-maker would change 
the case to suit, but this the dealer refused 
to consider. The lady bought the piano, 
anyhow, and then promptly came down with 
a fever. The doctor said that her illness 
was caused by the inadvertent use of im- 
pure drinking water; but it really seemed 
as if the magazine article had had some- 
thing to do with precipitating it. She had 
bought a merely practical piano, in a merely 
practical case, chosen by a merely practical 


musician, when, in blind reliance on the 
magazine writer, she had intended to do the 
ideal thing in the ideal way. It was very 
much like being disappointed in love. 

Though, of course, an author can't help 
it if people who take his advice overact 
their part, he has more responsibility than 
he is aware of. He theorizes at his ease, 
but he would be amused sometimes, and 
sometimes alarmed, if he could see how his 
theories work out in the practice of unprac- 
tical people. Would it be safer for him to 
leave hard theories alone and content him- 
self with the soft expression of sentiment ? 

[ once had the fortune to pick up in my 
own house a strange pocket-book of fat 
proportions. Looking through it in order 
to discover the owner, I found that the 
amount of money it contained was small. 
It bulged, not with greenbacks, but with 
newspaper clippings, all of the poetical 
order —ultra-sentimental poetry, at that. 
The pocket-book, it turned out, had been 
left behind by a lady of plain exterior and 
prosaic habits. Who would have thought 
that, mentally, she lived on a diet of angel's 
food! Yet this is what her poets had 
served up to her. Without knowing it, they 
had made themselves responsible for her 
tone of mind. It is the province of the 
poets and novelists to create a mental 
atmosphere in which their readers daily live 
and move. Dealing freely as they do with 
the themes of love and marriage, they touch 
human lives et their most vital parts ; and 
of the unscrupulous novelists it may be said 
that their touch is a wound. Many a rash 
or rsky marriage may be attributed to in- 
t>mperate indulgence in weak fiction. 

The most-read writers of to-day are nct 
the big ones who carry their readers to 
great heights and almost to the very doors 
of heaven. It is the little men of the Sun- 
day supplements and low-priced magazines 
who have the public ear. They are the men 
of influence. If a preacher, who has his 
audience only on Sunday, need pray for 
blessing on his work, thrice prayerfully 
should an author whose readers are a daily 
multitude approach his task. 

The old analogy of pen and sword had 
something of truth, for in poor hands the 
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pen is but a-blunt instrument that sears and 
scathes ;-and yet it has a flashing power to 
Strike for the right, and may be used man- 


fully and with good effect, not by genius 
alone, but by the man of conscience. 
Brooxtyn, N, Y. Alwin West. 





THE LOG CABIN AS AN AID IN LITERARY WORK. 


In “The Story of My Heart,” Richard 
Jefferies tells how he made almost daily pil- 
grimage from his home near London to an 
aspen by a brook. “ The idea of the pil- 
yrimage,” he says, “ was to get away from 
the endless and nameless circumstances of 
every-day existence, which by degrees build 
a wall about the mind so that it travels in 
a constantly narrowing circle.” 

A serious worker in any of the arts comes 
“to realize eventually the need of some quiet 
place where he can go each day to work 
without fear of interruption. 

Edward MacDowell — America’s greatest 
composer — realized it when he bought an 
old New England farm in Peterborough, 
N. H., for a summer home. He realized it 
when, from the music room of this re- 
modeled farmhouse, he was distracted from 
his composing by the sound of the lawn 
mower ; and he answered it when he built 
his log-cabin studio away from the house, 
in the deep pine woods. 

His best music was written in that log 
cabin. He knew why, and out of that 
knowledge he conceived the desire, before 
his death, to help others who struggled to 
work under adverse conditions. 

There is much to be told about the de- 
velopment, by Mrs. Edward MacDowell, of 
her husband’s idea into the Peterborough 
Colony, but here it is the purpose merely to 
suggest the possibilities of the place as an 
aid in literary work. 

Edward MacDowell believed in the funda- 
mental unity of all the arts, and held that 
a broad culture in any one of them could 
not be had independent of the others. 


"Those who come here, belonging as they do 
to the various arts, find that they reap 


mutual benefit ‘through this association. 
Out of. fourteen workers here now, there 
are five writers—two playwrights, one 
novelist, and two short-story writers. The 
women live in a large, pleasant home that 
Mrs. MacDowell, with her characteristic 
good taste, has remodeled, called the Lower 
House.. The men live down the road a way, 
in another house that has been remodeled 
and made attractive. This is referred to by 
facetious members as “The Mannex.” 

Luncheon is sent out to the-studios, but 
all have breakfast and dinner at the Lower 
House, where an excellent cook, supervised 
by a delightful chaperon or house-mother 
( we have never come to an agreement as to 
her proper title), turns products of the 
large MacDowell farm into delicacies ordi- 
narily to be had only at home. It may 
seem that this has not anything to do with 
writing — but it has. 

The rising gong sounds at seven ; break- 
fast is served at half-past seven ; then each 
one goes to his individual work. Of course, 
this is not compulsory —there are no rules 
—but the curious thing about the Peter- 
borough Colony is that, with all sorts of 
inducements to take it easy, every one is 
working over-time. There is an inspiration 
about it that is irresistible. 

The studio in which I have worked this 
summer is called the Pageant Studio, be- 
cause it is up near the beautiful Pageant 
Grounds where each August will be given 
the Musical Festival, or, every fourth 
August, the Pageant, instituted last year by 
Mrs. MacDowell. 

There is a sign at the entrance to the 200 
acres of the MacDowell Memorial Associa- 
tion Grounds, requesting visitors to obtain 
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permission before invading the 
This is one of the many provisions which 
insure privacy to the workers. But I am 
going to invite you up to my studio, just to 
give you an idea of what it is like. 

To get to it, you follow first a charming 
road that leads down a sloping orchard and 
through a rustic gate, then a path through 
the woods, which Mr. Mac- 


Dowell’s own log cabin. This cabin, where 


premises. 


leads up to 


he wrote his best music, is closed now, just 


as he left it—the piano and writing table, 
the fireplace of small bowlders, the chairs 
on the little porch which looks out over the 
pine trees toward Monadnock. Near by 
and approached by a few stone steps is the 
spring found with an alder wand by Mr. 
MacDowell. 

Perhaps it seems irrelevant to linger here, 
but really this “house of dveams untold,” 
as he called it, is the heart of the place. 
Your voice is hushed as you go by. Some- 
how you feel the presence of the great soul 
that in the hour of his hard-wrought success 
could stop to take note of those on the first 
few rounds of the ladder, and plan some 
way to help them up. 

Through nine woods a little path leads up 
to the Pageant Studio, which stands, as do 
the others, alone, yet within calling distance 
of the next one. So far only five of these 
have been completed. The plan includes fif- 
Some of the workers, the musicians, 
share studios, having half a day; others 
have temporary places provided for them. 
These are ca'led shacks, but inviting 
enough to delight the heart of any writer. 

The studios, which are permanent, cost, 
when completed, between five hundred and 
eight hundred dollars, and are built to last, 
as well as to charm. One of these, covered 
with bark, is called The Bark, another The 
Green, another The New, and the last one 
to be finished is called The Bear Studio, be- 
cause its surroundings look almost wild 
enough for bears. 

In each studio there is a large brick fire- 
place, and beneath each porch is a store of 
knots and logs for fire-wood. One thing on 
which Mr. MacDowell laid stress was the 
open fire. He said the creative mind was 


teen. 


are 


not active in an atmosphere of chill and dis- 
comfort. So there, as the central’ inspira- 
tion of the studio, is this cheerful open fire 
of fragrant pine knots. 

All about are the most wonderful pine 
trees—there are white birches, and 
other trees, but the pines predominate, and 
their whispering in the breeze must be 
marked down as another inspiration. It is 
difficult to realize just what it means until, 
tired from a long morning at the typewriter, 
you go out and lie in the hammock on the 
porch, or down under the trees upon a thick 
carpet of pine needles and ferns, and just 
relax and listen. Then, in the great silence, 
you begin to be aware of some of those 
nature presences which found their way into 
the MacDowell music and made it unique. 

The furniture in the studios is made by 
the village carpenter, under the direction of 
Mrs. MacDowell, and consists of large 
tables, comfortable chairs, and a_ settle. 
Each studio has its tea things, so that, if 


too, 


one chooses, the “No admittance” sign 
may be taken down for a social hour or 
two. Then there is a tin cup tethered to a 


twig — that is for when you become thirsty 
and follow some bit of wildwood path until 
you come to one of the springs of cold, 
sparkling water. 

The doors are made in that dear old- 
fashioned way —cut in half and bolted to- 
gether, so that you may close the lower 
part and have the upner half open, to frame 
a picture of the lovely out-of-doors. The 
casement windows on each side of the studio 
frame other’ pictures—ferns, bowlders, 
pines, reaching up into mountains and sky. 

There is an inspiration in those distant 
mountains, Somehow mountains send 
you a message that you unconsciously fol- 
low, just as you brace up when you look 
at some one who stands very erect. 

To this abode, then, of perfect quiet and 
seclusion you return each morning to find 
your “atmosphere” undisturbed — every 
writer knows what that means—and you 
are soon back into the spirit of your work, 
lost to all else until vou hear a _ whistle 


toe. 


and are startled to find that it is half-past 
twelve, and that your luncheon has been left 
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on the steps. You go out and bring it in, 
a cunning [ttle red and white basket — the 
lidded sort, lined with zinc to keep things 
hot or cold—and there is a_ tempting 
luncheon, always varying, but based on a 
jar of delicious milk and real home-made 
bread. 

Aiter luncheon, if you are very ambitious, 
you go on working until you are of a mind 
to go back to people and things. Then you 
lock your door, leaving your work exactly 
as you please, knowing that it will not be 
disturbed, and return either by open sandy 
roads or sheltered woodland paths. It is a 
fifteen-minutes’ walk back to the Lower 
House. There dinner is served at half-past 
six, with coffee out on the porch, while the 
sun sets behind the mountains ; or, on cool 
nights, in the large living room before an 
open fire, where one may linger or not, as 
he wishes. It is, of course, indispensable in 
a Colony of writers and other artists that 
each one shall be allowed to write “ whim” 
upon his gatepost, and not be misunder- 
stood. 

The 


problem of putting Peterborough 


upon a sound financial basis has been a diffi- 
cult one. Terms are reduced to a minimum. 
One dollar a day pays for room, studio, and 
board. Of course, this does not begin to 
cover the expenses of the place. The fact 
that it is endowed, and that Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell makes her home there six months 
of the year, and that her income goes into 
the general fund, makes it possible to con- 
tinue the work. Her other six months are 
devoted to traveling and giving her talks 
about the place to clubs and other organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

This brings us to the last, but by no 
means the least, inspiration of the Peter- 
borough Colony — Mrs. MacDowell herself. 
but she must have a book all her own one 
of these days. 

In the past three years she has clearly 
shown that the plan is well devised for en- 
couraging the talent and proving the genius 
of America, and it will be interesting to 
keep an eye on Peterborough’ and the de- 
velopment of Edward MacDowell’s “ Log- 
cabin Idea.” 

PetersorovucnH, N. H. 


Pearl F. Godfrey. 





UTILIZING REJECTED ANECDOTES. 


When looking through my desk one day, 
I found a bundle of anecdotes whose exist- 
ence had brought me nought but rejection 
slips. It suddenly occurred to me to use 
them together in a story, and I began as- 
sorting them, stories of children in one pile, 
those of adults in another. 

From the children’s collection I selected 
all the doings and sayings that might con- 
sistently be credited to one child. They sug- 
gested an interesting, lovable, and exceed- 
ingly human little maid. There were others 
that portrayed a naughty boy, and the re- 
maining anecdotes were passed on to a play- 
mate of my little maid, Mary by name. 

I endowed Mary with a baby brother. 
That took care of all my “ baby” anecdotes. 


To Mary I gave also an uncle who couldn't 
endure children, but was very much in love 
with Mary's mother’s nurse—a _ young 
woman who simply adored babies. Of 
course the tangle was easy —the uncle's at- 
titude toward children must change before 
the nurse would consider his suit. Mary, 
getting herself in and out of predicaments 
which my anecdotes supplied, brought about 
the desired result. 

In the end I had a story of about 2,000 
words. It sold on its second trip out — 
sold, too, for more than I could have hoped 
to receive, even if I had been so fortunate 
as to find separate markets for my anec- 
dotes. M. Pelton White. 


SeattLte, Wash. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe WriTeR. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any 
one who has anything helpful and practical 
to say. Articles should be 
densed ; the ideal length is 
words. 


closely 
about 


con- 

1,000 
7 * - 

We should have better literature if there 

were fewer of the slap-dash literary workers. 

Historians and legal writers sometimes set 


examples of painstaking that should shame 
the careless scribblers. For example, Dr. 
Arthur Orlo Norton, assistant professor of 
education at Harvard,—a son of the late 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, by the 
way,—jis writing a history of the German 
universities, and has gone to Italy to con- 
sult the libraries, especially in Florence and 
Padua. During his work he will have to 
examine some 20,000 books of reference. 
Again, Judge John F. Dillon, president of*the 
American Bar Association, says in the 
preface of the fifth revised edition of his 
standard work, “ The Law of Municipal Cor- 
porations,” that it was when he was on the 
bengh of the supreme court of the state of 
Iowa that he first felt the ambition to write 
a work on some legal subject that he hoped 
might be useful to his profession. There 
was a public library in the city of Daven- 
port, where he resided, and having selected 
his subject, “ Municipal Corporations,” he 
entered upon the work of preparation. 
“Without the aid of stenographer or type- 
writer, and with no previous American 
treatise to guide me,” he says, “I began 
an examination, one by one, of some thou- 
sands of the law reports, commencing with 
volume I of the state of Maine, and con- 
tinuing through successive reports in that 
state to date. In like manner the reports of 
every one of the states and of the Federal 
and English courts were examined, occupy- 
ing all my available time for about six years. 
The result of this research I have never had 
occasion to regret. The book was success- 
ful, and it has profoundly affected my whole 
professional career.” And now, at the age 
of seventy-nine, Judge Dillon, in making 
what he recognizes to be his final revision, 
has gone over every sentence of the 1,479 
sections of his work, the number of words 
in which has increased in successive editions 
from 778,986 to 2,034,878 ! 


«*s 


, 


Owen Wister is not the only author who 
has had the novel experience of reading his 
own obituary notices. Miss Hesba Stretton, 
the novelist, whe died in England last 
month, was erroneously reported by the 
newspapers to have died in February last, 
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and not long ago the papers made a similar 
mistaken announcement about Rev. S. Bar- 
ing-Gould. Every one remembers, too, how 
Mark Twain cabled once that the reports of 
his death were “ greatly exaggerated.” 

W. H. H. 





WRITERS AND EDITORS. 





Counsel that is ever timely is given in this 
article, written for MHarper’s Bazar by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, before THe 
WRITER was established : — 


In looking over various letters from 
women who seek employment, and especially 
literary employment, I find that most of 
them are tinged with this delusion, that 
those who produce anything for the market 


have the right to require somebody to take , 


it, and at a price to be fixed by the maker. 
It would, no doubt, be very convenient to 
many of us if this were true —if somebody 
were provided whose clear duty it was to 
take the potatoes we raise, or the poems we 
write, at whatever price we set upon them. 
We would soon become rich by this 
process, like a certain tradesman of whom 
the story used to be told that he would go 
into his shop and make $10,000 before 
breakfast by simply marking up the prices 
of his goods. The question still remained 
whether this would increase their value 
when it came to the actual sale ; and so it 
is plain that young people may go on think- 
ing better and better of their own literary 
talents, and yet it will not help them one 
step toward success unless the public take a 
similar view. What good does it do, al- 
though your poetry seems to you better 
than Longfellow’s and your prose than 
Holmes’s, so long as the community — or 
the editor; who is merely the purveyor or 
steward for the community — cannot be led 
to the same opinion ? You can cherish your 
genius in silence as much as you please ; 
you can be content with the applause of 
your sister Jane and of your pastor; you 
can publish your works at your own ex- 
pense, and wait for posterity to app’aud. 
Any of these things you can do, as many 


have done before you ; but if you wish for a 
success more stimulating or more lucrative 
than this, you must comply with the condi- 
tions of success: you must find out what 
the public wants, and then supply it; you 
must let others, and not yourself, determine 
the value of your goods. 

In the days when the blind Homer recited 
his lays, or in the medieval times when 
bards sang from door to door, literature 
could hardly be said to be on a business 
foundation ; but now, for good or for evil, 
it is established on that basis, and so far as 
publication is concerned, the laws of busi- 
ness must be accepted. A shoemaker does 
not make a pair of shoes and bring them to 
your door, and claim that it is your duty 
to buy them at his own price, whether you 
like them or not. It is true that book ped- 
lers and traveling basket-women come 
pretty near to taking this attitude, but we 
all feel justified in resisting it theoretically, 
even if we have not the courage to say 
“No.” But the young person who writes 
stories or wishes to write fashionable cor- 
respondence constantly takes this position. 
These applicants can always furnish un- 


_answerable reasons why it is desirable that 


their wares should be purchased ; they can 
often say with truth that they are poor ; 
that they live in a remote village, and would 
like to see more of the world; that they 
have a younger brother or sister to edu- 
cate ; and that they cannot see that what 
they write is not just as good as a great 
deal that is published and praised. They 
agree in laying the whole blame upon the 
editor or the publisher. He is narrow, he 
is selfish, he is governed by the smallest of 
small cliques. How can he have any honor- 
able or justifiable motive for declining com- 
positions of which sister Jane and our ex- 
cellent pastor have thought so well? “I 
always suspected,” said to me once the hus- 
band of a lady whose book had just been 
refused publication by a well-known house, 
“T always suspected that Mr. was a 
snob, but now I am sure of it.” 

The present writer has seen a good deal 
of the literary trade in all its aspects ; and, 
so far as he has seen, there is no business 
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more free from favoritism. The mere fact 
that it is business and not pleasure puts it 
on a real basis in this respect. Every pub- 
lisher, as such, would rather print a suc- 
cessful book by his worst enemy than an un- 
successful one by his dearest friend. It is 
the same with the editor of a magazine or 
newspaper. The one question for him to 
determine is whether the book or article 
really promises to be successful, and as to 
this he must rely on his own judgment, for 
he has nothing else to rely upon. This 
judgment is very imperfect, and he knows 
the fact too we!l; but if he cannot trust 
himself, he can still less trust the author, 
or her private counselors. Grant that these 
high authorities know best the intrinsic 
worth of the article offered; they do not 
know the demands of the public, which is 
what he has to consider. There is not an 
editor in the worl! who accepts contribu- 
tions with reference to his private taste 
only. “If I were to edit this periodical 
merely to suit you and me,” said a former 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly to a friend, 
“it would be bankrupt in three months.” 
Even a cook must season her food to suit 
the taste of the family, not her own ; they 
do not necessarily like garlic because she 
does. Every good periodical ends by in- 
fluencing the public taste ; but it must begin 
by conforming to it, at least sufficiently to 
get readers. 

Formerly, when literature was less widely 
spread than now, young authors were apt 
to err on the si'e of excessive humility ; it 
was hard for them to convince themselves 
that anything they wrote was worthy the 
dignity of print. No doubt there are still 
many such instances, but the more common 
attitvde of mind among aspirants seems to 
me to be the assumption that what they 
write is already good enough, and that the 
world owes them a publisher. Of course 
the blunders often made on the editorial 
side will play into their hands and help to 
strengthen this delusion. “Do I not write 
as well as that? Can anything of mine be 
worse than this?” They forget that, while 
an editor cannot be infallible, he must be- 
have as if he were so, and must be prac- 
tically omnipotent, at any rate, within his 





domain. Rightly or wrongly, he must make 
the decision, not you or I; he must set the 
valuation. Our wares are worth only what 
he can afford to give for them —he or his 
competitors. If he has no need for them, 
we must find some way to make them what 
he will need. Or if that fails, we must es- 
tablish what was once suggested by Edward 
Everett Hale—a_ periodical to be called 
“The Unfortunates’ Magazine,” to contain 
all rejected contributions, all unappreciated 
courses of lectures, and, in general, all pro- 
ductions which need a,public more than a 
public apparently needs them. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Constance Smedley Armfield, whose 


story, “ Thy Lovers Shall Despise Thee,” 
appeared in the Hampton-Columbian Maga- 
zine for October, is the wife of Maxwell 
Armfield, an English artist, who retired to 
Glostershire three years ago. When she 
was eighteen she wrote a play, “ Mrs. Jor- 
dan,” which was played by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in London. Her first novel, “ An 


April Princess,” was published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. in 1903. When beginning to 
write, Mrs. Armfield took up club work, 


and she is the founder and vice-president 
of the International Lyceum Club, with 
clubhouses in London, Paris, Berlin, Flor- 
ence, and Rome. In conseauence of her 
club work, she practically gave up writing 
for three or four years, and she has just 
begun again, her latest novel, “ Mothers 
Fathers,” having been published last 
summer by E. P. Dutton & Co. She has 
had short stories in Linpincott’s Magazine, 
the Smart Set, Everybody’s Magazine, Har- 
per’s Weekly, Wayside Stories, and Ains- 
lee’s Magazine. Mrs. Armfield prefers 
American editors and the American public, 
as she thinks they are more interested in 
ideas. 


and 


Sherman 
“ The 


Carolyn Bailey, author of the 


story, Sandman,” in the 


Delineator 


for October, has made a distinctive reputa- 
portrayal of 
specially 


in her 
has 


tion 
She 


child character 


delineated that new 
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American, the younger son of Italy who 
has migrated to these shores under parental 
care. For some years she spent much of 
her time studying and working among the 
East Side settlements of New York, and 
here she came to know the little Italian as 
he is. Around the lives of these children 
she has woven the fascinating thread of ro- 
mance, and has shown how the life of sunny 
Italy has tried to break through the murk- 
ish atmosphere of a congested tenement 
district. Miss Bailey has written many arti- 
cles, either addressed to the mother in re- 
lation to the child’s play and its educational 
entertainment, or to the child as an actual 
teacher of how to make things, and how to 
understand . and construct all kinds of 
nursery toys and diversions. Her articles 
are built upon a sure knowledge, gained in 
kindergarten work in the New York public 
schools. She has also had stories in Good 
Housekeeping, the Red Book, and other 
magazines. Among her better-known books 
are: “ The Children’s Hour,” “The Jungle 
Primer,” “ Firelight Stories,” “ Stories and 





Rhymes for a Child,” and “The Peter 
Newell Mother Goose Book.” 
Ethel Smith Dorrance, whose _ story, 


“Counter Tides,” was printed in the Smart 
Set for October, is Mrs. James Smith Dor- 
rance, the wife of a New York newspaper 
man. Her first fictional attempt was the 
book, ‘A Maid and a Man,” which Moffat 
& Yard made their Christmas feature two 
years ago. The book ran through four edi- 
tions. Mrs. Dorrance thinks the book was 
too subtle for popularity, but it illustrates 
what she regards as her specialty —the con- 
versational story, not merely conversation, 
but a story with plot, climax, and sustained 
interest, told entirely through the mouths 
of the characters. She thinks no English 
writer has ever yet succeeded in telling facts 
without seeming to do so, and she finds the 
effort to do this auite fascinating. Her 
friends predict that it wi'l eventually entice 
her into the field of play-writing, and she is 
already at work on “skits” as well as on 


a play. Mrs. Dorrance’s mother was a near 


relative of Bayard Taylor, and both her 


father and her mother and her grand- 
mother were all writers in their day, so that 
she was brought up to the idea of writing. 
At the age of thirteen she had completed a 
three-volume novel, which she 
garded—and regards to-day—as one of 
the most remarkable efforts in literature. 
She pictured her heroine swinging in the 
hammock, while the hero, a tall brunette, 
gently pushed the hammock back and forth. 
It was afternoon, and much atmosphere 
was introduced—the slumberous summer 
air, the dense shade of the trees, the creak- 
ing of the hammock hook. As a detail of 
her description, the youthful author wrote : 
“An adventurous tape-worm was leisurely 
measuring its way up her arm,” and she 
could n’t understand why the family doubled 
up with mirth when she read them her pro- 
duction. Mrs. Dorrance has had several 
short stories accepted by Ainslee’s, the 
Smart Set, and other magazines, and she is 
at present completing her second book, 
“The Shore Girl.” 


then re- 





Arthur W. Peach, who had a poem, “ The 
Present Need,” in Ainslee’s Magazine for 
Cctober, and another poem, “ The Wells of 
Sleep,” in the October Lippincott’s, was 
graduated from Middlebury College in 1909. 
While in college he specialized in English, 
and contributed to Munsey’s Magazine, 
Ainslee’s Magazine, the Craftsman, the New 
England Magazine, and other periodicals. 
After leaving college, Mr. Peach taught for 
two years in the Allen School at West New- 
ton, Mass., and while there tested his ability 
to write verse, finding a good and ever- 
widening market for verse of the type he 
attempts to write—something more than 
an embroidered phrase or glowing epithet, 
his rule being: Thought first, picture sec- 
ond. He is now giving his whole attention 
to writing, and is contributing with more 
or less regularity to a list of thirty peri- 
odicals and newspapers of high grade, such 
as the New York Sun and the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. His work has appeared 
in the Independent, the Smart Set, Lippin- 


cott’s Magazine, the National Magazine, 
Pearson’s, the Delineator, the Ladies’ 
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World, the Columbian (now defunct), the 
Progress Magazine, Holland’s Magazine, 
Leslie’s Weekly, the Munsey publications, 
the Blue Book, the People’s Home Journal, 
and other publications. Mr. Peach believes 
in the future of poetry in this country, and 
says he has reason to feel grateful for the 
treatment he has received, both financial 
and otherwise, at the hands of editors and 
readers. He keeps steadily at work, study- 
ing and writing, with emphasis on the study- 
ing, not of books, but of life, and he feels 
that there is always hope of more and bet- 
ter work. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Curtis.— William Eleroy Curtis* has a 
unique place in journalism, for several rea- 
sons. He has a life contract with Victor F. 
Lawson, of Chicago, under which he is to 
wrte a newspaper letter of a column and a 
half, more or less, upon any subject he may 
choose, treating it as he thinks proper. His 
letter 2lways appears in the first column of 
the first page of the Record-Herald, accord- 
ing to an arrangement of Mr. Lawson with 
the elitor of that paper, and is sold to non- 
competing papers in other cities by the 
Record-Herald. This contract was made 
December 3, 1893, and the letter has never 
failed to appear except upon two occasions 
—in 1899 and in 1904— once when a bundle 
of* mail was tied up by quarantine at 
Panama, and again when it missed a steamer 
at Rangoon, Burma. With these exceptions, 
the Chicago Record and, since its consolida- 
tion, the Record-Herald, has never appeared 
without a letter from’ Mr. Curtis for nearly 
eighteen years, which makes q total of 
nearly 7,000 consecutive issues. It is an in- 
teresting fact that, although these letters 
have been posted in every corner of the 
earth, and some of them sent across the 
Andes by native messengers, not one was 
ever miscarried or lost. 

Under his contract, Mr. Curtis is at lib- 
erty to go wherever he pleases and stay as 
long as he pleases, at the expense of the 





*The article from which this is an extract was published be- 
fore the death of Mr. Curtis. 


Record-Herald. He is allowed a secretary, 
to whom he dictates everything, whose- 
salary and expenses are also paid. No line 
or even word of Mr. Curtis’s “copy” is 
ever altered, except when some error is ob- 
vious. Opinions expressed by him may con- 
flit with the editorial policy of the paper, 
but are allowed to stand, and Mr. Curtis 
has no instructions except “to tell the truth,. 
no matter whom it may help or hurt.” 

Mr. Curtis has his home and office in 
Washington, and usually spends four or five 
months there—the winter season—but he 
does not write on political or current Wash- 
ington topics, wh'ch are left to the regular- 
correspondents of the papers which publish 
his letters. Those papers prefer that he 
should write from foreign countries — as 
foreign as possible —hence he spends most 
of his time abroad, and seeks places that 
have not been written about. His latest- 
journey was to Turkestan, the heart of Asia, 
Armenii, the Caucasus, Georgia, Daghestan, 
Circassia, and the Crimea. He visits the 
European capitals regularly to keep in touch. 
with political and international affairs, and 
for several years has devoted especial atten- 
tion to municipal government, public utilities, 
and other economic questions that are per- 
tinent to the people of the United States. 

He is more familiar with Latin-America, 
perhaps, than any other writer, having 
visited all of the countries of Central and 
South America, and most of them several’ 
times, and has written a great deal about 
them all. His first journey in that direction 
was in 1884 in the capacity of commissioner 
from the government of the United States 
under the administration of President Ar- 
thur, to initiate reciprocity treaties, and to 
arrange for the meeting of the first Pan- 
American conference, which was held in 
1880. 

Mr. Curtis usually turns out a book of 
travel every year. He now has twenty or 
more to his credit, the latest being “ Tur- 
kestan, the Heart of Asia,” and “ Around 
the Black Sea.” He has in press a narrative 
of an automobile journey to the villages and 
towns of Germany which are identified with: 
the career of Martin Luther. It will be pub- 
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lished next fall under the title, “ The Land 
of Luther.” 

He has published two novels, a text-book 
on international law, a biography of Zacha- 
riah Chandler, and “The True Thomas Jef- 
ferson” and “ The True Abraham Lincoln,” 
of the Lippincott “True Biographies” se- 
ries. — Town and Country. 


Stevenson. — At far back as 1880 Robert 
Louis Stevenson was writing the beautiful 
“Requiem” which is engraved in the slab 
that covers his grave near Vailima. Among 
the “ New Letters,” published in Scribner's 
Magazine, is one written to Sidney Colvin 
from San Francisco : — 

“When I die... you can put upon my 
tomb... 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Born 1850, of a family of 
Engineers, Died... 

“ Nitor aquis.” 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


You, who pass this grave, put aside hatred ; 
love kindness ; be all services remembered in 
your heart and all offenses pardoned ; and as 
you go down again among the living, let this 
be your question : Can I make some one hap- 
pier this day before I lie down to sleep ? Thus 
the dead man speaks to you from the dust ; you 
will hear no more from him. 


“Who knows, Colvin, but I may thus be 
of more use when I am buried than ever 
when I was alive ? The more I think of it, 
the more earnestly do I desire this. I may 
perhaps try to write it better some day ; 


but that is what I want in sense. The 
verses are from a_ beayootiful poem by 
me.—R. L. S.” 


ae 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing for Children.— In an article about 
children’s literature in the September num- 
ber of THE Writer, Abbie Farwell Brown 
calls attention to the frequent inadequacy of 
the books which are written for children, 
and the need of supplying them with only 
the best. She says :— 





“The writing of children’s books is an 








thonorable ambition. It is more. It is, or 
should be, a sacred trust. Grown persons. 
can choose what they will read, but children 
must take what is given to them. It is, 
then, doubly important that their books 
shall be not only interesting enough to hold 
their attention, but so carefully and con- 
scientiously written that the child may take 
no harm therefrom in matter or manner, 
but only good.” 

The point is an important one, and needs 
frequent emphasis. Too many parents are 
satisfied if the literature which they give 
their children to read is harmless, if it con- 
tains nothing morally injurious, that is. 
They do not stop to consider that, it is also 
essential that children, at the same time 
they are being amused, should be cultivat- 
ing a sense of literary values, unconsciously, 
perhaps, but by the most effective of all cul- 
tural methods. the continual living with and 
enjoying what is good form and good taste. 

Too many juvenile books are written by 
persons who know practically nothing of 
the requirements of style and plot and the 
creation of consistent and _ imaginative 
character and action. The fallacy of culti- 
vating a taste for what is cheap and 
mediocre in the early formative years of 
life, and then later attempting strenuously 
to arouse an interest in “the classics,” is 
readily apparent. The time to begin talk- 
ing about a boy’s or girl’s literary appre- 
ciation is when the first story books are 
provided. Then there will not be so many 
wrong ideas, so much indifference to what 
is good and significant, for the high school 
and college teachers to correct. 

The delicate imaginative sense which 
most children possess or which may be cul- 
tivated in their early training should find 2 
careful and discriminating appeal in the 
books which they read. Books, moreover, 
mean something to children which they 
never mean to the grown-up. . For the child 
is only beginning to develop the critical fac- 
ulty in any conscious sense, and the things 
which he reads are overwhelmingly real to 
him. 

If he is fed with stories which are crude, 
and forced, and unnatural, his appreciatior 
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of what is true and artful will suffer in just 
the proportion in which he accepts the less 
worthy literature. Stereotyped vocabulary, 
cheap and slangy idioms in place of choice 
diction and intelligent use of all the quali- 
ties which make up a masterly style will un- 
failingly blunt and destroy the youthful 
reader's desire for the best. The choice of 
children’s books should receive more and 
more attention and care, and the writing of 
juvenile literature should not be relegated 
to amateurs. — Des Moines Register and 
Leader. 

Profanity in Fiction. — We think it is about 
time to say something in advice and warning 
against the growing use of profanity by am- 
bitious writers of fiction. From editors and 
publishers everywhere we are hearing the 
same story. We like to think that in actual 
life the use of strong language is on the 
wane, that the man addicted to it is re- 
garded not only as a violator of good taste, 
but as a bore. Yet in the vast amount of 
fiction that is proffered to magazines and 
publishing houses he seems to be at his 
apogee. Apparently there are a great many 
persons of literary aspirations who think 
that to write a Rex Beach style of story, 
all that is necessary is to be sufficiently 
lavish with highly-colored oaths. Now 
against this sort of thing we have every 
right to protest, on the grounds of good 
manners and decency. We shall, however, 
confine ourselves to the purely literary as- 
pect of the case. 

The profuse use of profanity is not merely 
inartistic ; it stamps unmistakably the be- 
ginner and the ineffectual workman. Pro- 
fanity in fiction is at times not only excus- 
able, but necessary. In the hands of the 
master, who will employ it with wise econ- 
omy, it is a kind of reserve force, a battalion 
of the Old Guard, to be held strongly in 
leash, and to be released only at the vital 
moment. 

For example, in a memorable chapter of 
“Vanity Fair,” Lord Steyne is bullying the 
women of his household who have objected 
to the presence of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley at 
Gaunt House. “This house,” he cries, 
“this Temple of Virtue belongs to me, and 


if I choose to invite all Bedlam here, or all 
Newgate, by God, they shall be welcome!” 
Here the oath is inevitable. It gives the 
final touch, and brings to the reader the de- 
sired thrill. But had Thackeray wasted it 
by distributing it freely and unnecessarily in 
preceding paragraphs, it would have failed 
utterly of its point. Again, in George Du 
Maurier’s “ Peter Ibbetson,” we can recall 
just one oath, but that we shall never forget. 
It is held back until the great moment of the 
story, and then let loose with lurid and ter- 
rible effect. — The Bookman. 


Mark Twain and Pictures.— Mr. Clemens’s 
attituce toward illustrators and college men 
was typical of newspaper editors of his 
time ; since then employers have learned to 
recognize and even stimulate merit in those 
unfortunate classes. Dan Beard contributes 
the following concerning his first meeting 
with Mark Twain to discuss the illustration 
of a book. Mr. Beard endeavors to give in 
type a representation of Mark’s peculiar 
drawl :— 

“*Mr. Beard, I —do— not — want —to 
— inflict — any — mental — agony — upon — 
you nor. subject you—to—any — undue 
suffering, but — I — do — wish — you'd read 
— the — book before — you make the — pic- 
tures.’ 

“I assured him that I had already read 
the manuscript thoroughly three times ; he 
replied by opening a prominent magazine at 
his elbow to a very beautiful picture of an 
old gentleman with a smooth face, which 
the text described as having a flowing white 
beard, remarking, as he did so : — 


“*From — a — casual — reference — to 
the — current — magazines —I — did — not 
— suppose — that — was the usual custom — 
with — illustrators. Now, Mr. Beard, you 
—know — my — character — of — the — 
Yankee. He—is — a — common, unedu- 
cated — man. He’s a good —telegraph — 
operator ; he —can — make —a— Colt’s — 
revolver — or —a— Remington gun, but — 
he’s —a — perfect ignoramus. He’s —a— 


good — foreman — for — a — manufacturer, 
can survey — land — and — run — a — loco- 
motive; in other — words, he — has — 
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neither — the — refinement — nor — the — 
weakness — of — a — college — education. 


In — conclusion — 1 — want to — say — 
that — | — have — endeavored — to — put 
— in — all — the — coarseness — and — 
vulgarity — into — the — Yankee — at — 
King — Arthurs court—that is — neces- 


sary, and — rely — upon — you — for — all 
— that — refinement — and — delicacy — of 
— humor — which — your — facile — pen 
— can — depict. Glad to have met you, 
Mr. Beard.’’’— Boston Traveler. 
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Tue Practicat Use or Booxs anp Lisraries. An 
elementary manual. By Gilbert O. Ward. 86 pp. 
Cleth, $1.10, postpaid. Boston : The Boston Book 
Company. i911. 


TeacHinG Ovutiine to Accompany THE PRACTICAL 
Use oF Booxs anp Lisraries.. By Gilbert O. 
Ward. 37 pp. Paper, 50 cents, postpaid. Bos- 
ton : The Boston Book Company. 1911. 


“The Practical Use of Books and Libra- 
ries,” by Gilbert O. Ward, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, is an elementary manual for 
young persons on how to use books and li- 
braries. It is not intended for trained stu- 
dents, although it contains suggestions that 
even those who have had much to do with 
books may tind of value. Its chapter head- 
ings are: Structure and care of a_ book, 
Printed parts of a book, Card catalogye 
numbering and arrangement of books in 
public libraries, Reference books, Maga- 
zines, including the use of periodical in- 
dexes, Use of the library in debating, Buy- 
ing books, Specimen extracts from dic- 
tionaries. There are many practical sug- 
gestions —for instance, that the copyright 
date of a book is of much more importance 
than the date on the title-page, since, for 
example, a book on wireless telegraphy 
copyrighted in 1906 and not revised would 
not give the latest developments of the sub- 
jet, no matter what the date on the title- 
page might be. Mr. Ward does not say so, 
but the thing to do in taking up a book is 
first to give it a general glance, noticing 
what its title is, who wrote it, what edition 
it is, who the publishers are, the date of 
publication, the date of copyright, whether 
it has a table of contents at the beginning, 
whether there are footnotes at the bottom 
of the pages or gathered at the end, whether 
it has appendices and what they are, and 
whether it has an index or vocabularies at 
the end. No one should undertake to read 
or use a book without spending a few mo- 


ments to get this general knowledge of it 
first. A dictionary, for instance, may have 
a supplement, containing words not in the 
body of the work. Without knowing this, 
a searcher may fail to find a desired word. 
Mr. Ward's classified list of some special 
reference books is good, as far as it goes, 
but it is strange that he should have omitted 
to mention “ Who’s Who in America,” that 
invaluable storehouse of information about 
the American men and women who are 
prominent to-day, and its prototype, the 
English “ Who’s Who.” In his excellent 
chapter on magazines, again, in which he 
gives information about periodical indexes, 
he might appropriately have mentioned THe 
Writer's “ Reference List of Literary Arti- 
cles in Periodicals,” which is the only class 
list published of the articles on literary 
topics published monthly in the magazines. 
In his chapter on “Buying Books” he 
would have done well to give information 
about the Publishers’ Weekly, the American 
Catalogue, the Trade-list Annual, Whita- 
kers Reference Catalogue of Current Lit- 
erature (for English books), and the A. 
L. A. Catalogue, issued by the Library of 
Congress. However, his book is a useful 
one. and it can be improved in subsequent 
editions. The “Teaching Outline” is in- 
tended as a guide for high school librarians 
and others who use “ The Practical Use of 
Books and Libraries” for instruction. It 
contains detailed outlines of lessons, includ- 
ing model quizzes and full lists of questions 
and model forms for written exercises. 
W. H. H. 


Perrect Frencn Possise. Some essential and 


adequate helps to French pronunciation and 


rhythm. _By Mary H. Knowles and Berthe des 
Combes Favard. 52 pp. Cloth. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co. 1910. 


The authors of this little book declare 
that when any one has mastered the thirty- 
six sounds of the French language, and the 
rules for rhythm, he can pronounce any 
French word at sight unerringly, or under- 
stand spoken French, no matter how rap- 
idly it may be uttered. In this book they 
help the student to such mastery by a tabu- 
lated system of applied phonetics which 
ghey say is the briefest, simplest, and most 
complete work on pronunciation ever pub- 
lished, its briefness and simplicity being the 
result of their long study and years of prac- 
tical experience in teaching. Four editions 
of the book have been sold unadvertised, 
and it has been adopted for use in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago and in schools and 
colleges elsewhere. It has been strongly 
commended by a professor of French in the 
Bordeaux Lycée, France, and Professor At- 
kinson, of Wimbledon College, England, 
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has written in high terms of its usefulness. 
This fifth edition has been enlarged and 
carefully revised. W. H. H. 


Practica Guipe To GerMAN Pronunciation. By 
Edward A. Grossman. 49 pp. Cloth. New York: 
lves-Butler Company. 1911. 

This little book is the result of more than 
thirty years’ teaching, both in Germany and 
America, and it is thoroughly practical. Its 
object is to give a phonetic transcription of 
German sounds, enabling the student from 
the start to acquire an accurate pronuncia- 
tion of German, even without a teacher. 
Twenty-odd pages are devoted to explaining 
German pronunciation and giving a symbol 
for each sound, the rest of the book being 
filled with promiscuous examples for prac- 
tice in pronunciation, mostly well-known 
German poems, with the text, written 
phonetically, printed opposite, showing ex- 
actly how each word should be pronounced. 
Any one who will master the simple sym- 
bols can read this phonetically-printed Ger- 
man accurately, and so master the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language without further 
study of the rules of pronunciation. The 
difficult, sound of “ch” after “i,” for in- 
stance, is represented by the symbol “ hy,” 
a combination of symbols representing the 
initial sound in “human” (hyuman) or 
“hue” (hyoo), which is the exact palatal 
sound of the German “ch” in “ ich.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name —the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Mark Twain. Chapters from an extraordinary life. 
Illustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper's Maga- 
zine (38 c.) for November. 

Computsory Composition 1x Cotteces. Thomas® 
R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for No- 
vember. 

Rercections CONCERNING Fiction. Editor’s 
Drawer, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for November. 

Spanish Novets. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for November. 

Forty Years. OF THE CENTURY MacGazine. A 
retrospect. With portraits of the founders and 
seventeen pictures. Century (38 c.) for November. 

One Puase oF Journatism. Joseph S. Auerbach. 
North American Review (38 c.) for November. 


Tue Drama. 
for November. 
Cuorin Amonc THE Nove Lists. 
Bookman (28 c.) for November. 
With Watt Wurman Nn 
Traubel. Forum for November. 
Are THE Best Setters WortH Reapinc ? 
ilton W. Mabie. 

November. 

PLAY-WRITING. Illustrated. 
Strand (18 c.) for November. 

Some Dickens Discoveries. Illustrated. Charles 
Van Noorden. Strand (18 c.) for November. 

Journatism as A Hossy. George Kilpatrick. 
National Printer-Journalist (23 ¢.) for November. 

Wuat tHe Newspapers Can’t Do. Livy S. 
Richard. National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for No- 
vember. 

Cuartes Keever, Scientist 
trated. George Wharton James. 
(18 c.) for November. 

Some Tuovucuts on Poetry. Dr. Edward Robe- 
son Taylor. Pacific Monthly (18 c.) for November. 

Tue Irish Drama. Illustrated. William Butler 
Yeats. Twentieth Century Magazine (28 c.) for No- 
vember. 

Own Ptays anp Ptray-writinc. Charles H. Brook- 
field. National Review (78 c.) for November. 

Dr. Jounson ann Dr. Dopp. H. C. Biron. 
tional Review (78 c.) for November. 

Sorrows oF a Freerance. Herbert W. 
Author (London ) (18 ¢. ) for October. 

A Few Worps on Expirep Copyricats. “ Cru- 
sader.” Author (London ) (18 c.) for October. 

PustisHers’ Metuops. Author ( London) (18 c. ) 
for October. 

Avutuors’ <AGents, LITERARY AND 
Atthor (London ) (18 c.) for October. 

Tue Poems or Epmunp Vance Cooke. B. O. 
Flower. Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for Oc- 
tober. 

Ronsarp : A Frencn Literary Pioneer. George 
Allan England, M. A. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(2 c.) for October. 

Tue Poetry or Envwin Marxnam. B. O. Flower. 
wentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c.) for October. 

A New Nortuern Literary Star ( Mme. Karin 
Michaelis ). With portrait. William Salisbury. 
wentieth Century Magazine (28 c.) for October. 

Was SHAKSPERE A PoacHerR? Asa W. Russell. 
Case and Comment (13 c. ) for October. 

Kawnsas’s Leapinc Lawyer anv Citizen ( “ Iron- 
quill”). With portrait. Case and Comment (13 c. ) 
for October. 

An ExpERIENCE WITH NEWSPAPERS. 
Gladden. Outlook (8 c.) for October 14. 

ApraHamM Canan. With portraits. Ernest Poole. 
Outlook (18 c.) for October 26. 

PusLisHer, AUTHOR, AND THE Deviv. Illustrated. 
Robert Sterling Yard. Saturday Evening Post (8 c. ) 
for October 14. 

Davin GraHam Puititps. The last years of his 
life. With portrait. Anna S. Walling. Saturday 
Evening Post (8 c.) for October 2r. 


Clayton Hamilton. Bookman ( 28 c. ) 
Edna Kenton. 
Horace 


CAMDEN. 


Ham- 
Ladies’ Home Journal (18 c.) for 


Charles Frohman. 


AND Poet. Iilus- 
National Magazine 


Na- 


Smith. 


Dramatic. 


Washington 
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Tue American Newspaper. The reader’s opinion 
-of his home paper. Collier's (13 c.) for October 14. 

Tue Conressions oF A Manacinc Epitor. Col- 
AMier’s (13 ¢.) for October 28. 

Tue Cuarm oF Irish Poetry. Rev. Bromide 
Smith, D. D. Christian Register (9 c.) for Octo- 
ber 26. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Maurice Maeterlinck will receive this 
year’s Nobel literature prize. Thus far the 
prize has been bestowed upon Sully Prud- 
homme, Frederic Mistral, Mommsen, 
Eucken, Bjoernson, Echegaray, Carducci, 
Sienkiewicz, Selma Lagerlof, and Kipling. 

Stewart Edward White has returned from 
a year in Africa, where he shot big game, 
while Mrs. White made a collection of flora. 


Ford Madox Hueffer and Miss Violet 
Hunt were married last month, and each 
had a book published on the same day after 
the wedding. 


Hon. John Bigelow, at the age of ninety- 
four, has recovered from his illness of last 
summer, and works every day on _ his 
“‘Retrospections of an Active Life.” He 
has completed the fourth volume, and has 
done mfch on the fifth. 

Frederic Harrison, who was eighty Oc- 
tober 18, took an eight-mile walk on his 
birthday — his ordinary daily exercise. He 
is busy with his autobiographic memoirs, 
and writes about 1,500 words a day. 

A memoir of Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son is being written by Mrs. Higginson, 
who will be assisted in her work by. any 
letters written by her husband to friends 
and acquaintances. Letters will be care- 
fully preserved and returned, and may be 
sent to Mrs. Higginson at 29 Buckingham 
street, Cambridge. Any characteristic anec- 
dotes or reminiscences of Colonel Higgin- 
son will also be gratefully received. 

A biography of “O. Henry”. by his lit- 
erary executor, Harry Peyton Steger, is in 
preparation for 1912. 


Professor T. R. Lounsbury'’s book, “ The 
Early Literary Career of Robert Brown- 
ing,” published by the Scribners, contains 
the four lectures which he delivered last 
‘year at the University of Virginia. 


“The Romantic Life of Shelley, and Its 
Sequel,” by Henry Gribble, is published by 
the Putnams. The latter part of this book 
—the “sequel” indicated in the title — 
contains a number of newly-discovered let- 
ters, from which it appears that Mrs. Shel- 
ley, after the death of her husband, became 
the object of a hopeless attachment on the 
part of John Howard Payne, while she her- 
self cherished a similarly unrequited affec- 
tion for Payne’s friend, Washington Irving. 


Lewis Melville, already author of a life 
of Thackeray and a book on the “ Thack- 
eray country,” contributes to the centenary 
literature a collection of fourteen light, but 
readable, papers under the title, “ Some As- 
pects of Thackeray.” The book is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown, & Co. 


Lord Morley is not writing a life of 
George Meredith, but is editing a collection 
of his friend’s letters, adding notes where 
necessary, and no doubt contemplating some 
introductory pages. The book is in hand, 
but will not be published this year. 


“ Robert Louis Stevenson,” a book pub- 
lished in London by Cassell in the Little 
Books on Great Writers Series, is written 
by Mrs. Isobel Strong, of San Francisco, 
Stevenson's stepdaughter. She was Steven- 
son’s amanuensis during the last few years 
of his life, and wrote “St. Ives” and “ Weir 
of Hermiston.” to his dictation, besides a 
good deal of correspondence afterward pub- 
lished in the “ Life and Letters.” 


A Concordance to the poems of Words- 
worth will shortly be brought out by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., under the auspices of the 
American Concordance Society. This Con- 
cordance, which has been edited by Lane 
Cooper, assistant professor of English at 
Cornell University, enlisted the services of 
twenty-three men and twenty-three women 
of letters. These collaborators, all Ameri- 
cans, gave their services free. The volume 
will contain 211,000 references. 


Miss May Sinclair has interrupted the 
writing of novels to prepare a volume on 
“The Three Brontés.” It is the first of a 
series of brief biographies of nineteenth 
century celebrities. 
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The Columbia Univers'ty Press has just 
published “ The Rise of the Novel of Man- 
ners,’ by Charlotte E. Morgan, Ph.D. 

The Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett, edited 
by Annie Fields, are published by _ the 
Houghton Miffln Company. 

A biography of Lafcadio Hearn has been 
written by his kinswoman, Mrs. Nina H. 
Kennar4, and is to be published soon. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have issued a 
pamphlet giving information about John 
Galsworthy, which they will send free on re- 
quest. 

McClure’s Magazine has been sold by S. 
S. McClure to a new publishing company, to 
be known as McClure’s Publications, to 
which the Ladies’ World has also been 
transferred. The new company will pyblish 
both magazines and also the McClure 
books. Mr. McClure says in explanation : 
“The day of the single monthly magazine 
has passed, and the day of the attainment 
of larger units in the publishing business 
has arrived. The expenses of conducting a 
magazine now are so heavy that the addi- 
tion of another maeazine to the work of the 
organization, once it is built un, materially 
benefits both, especially when the magazines 
are not in competition with each other. I 
retain my post as editor of McClure’s, and 
there will be no changes in the staff of the 
magazine.” 

Andrew Stevenson, of Chicago, who has 
a chain of religious periodicals published in 
many parts of the country, has bought the 
New York Observer, the oldest Presbyte- 
rian weekly in the United States. The New 
York office and the entire staff of the paper 
will be retained. 


The affairs of the Columbian-Sterling~ 


Company, publishers of the consolidated 
Hampton-Columbian Magazine, are in an 
involved state. The receiver, A. Gordon 
Murray, was authorized by the court to 
issue receiver's certificates for $50,000 to 
raise money to get out the November issue 
of the magazine, but he said afterward that 
it had been decided to discontinue publica- 
tion. The federal grand jury is investigat- 
ing the company’s affairs, complaints hav- 
ing been made about the sale of stock. 








Beginning with the November number, 
the Twentieth Century Magazine is edited 
by Charles Zueblin. B. O. Flower, the re- 
tiring editor, remains a member of the 
board of directors, and will be a frequent 
contributor to the magazine. He has re- 
signed in order to take up independent lit- 
erary work. 

William Griffith, formerly managing 
editor of Hampton's, and later secretary 
and editor of Travel Magazine, has recently 
become editor of McCall's Magazine. 


Every number of St. Nicholas, from No- 
vember to April, is to have the beginning 
of a new serial, or series of articles. 

The De‘ineator has raised its price to 
$1.50 a year. 

To mark the centenary of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Charles Scribner's Sons are 
publishing the Tavistock Dickens and the 
Cornhi'l Thackeray. 

The estate of Mrs. Katherine Cecil. Thurs- 
ton amounts to about $80,000. It was all 
left to her fiancé, Dr. Bulkley Gavin, a Lon- 
don physician. 

Mrs. Mary Frances ( Abbott ) Rand died 
at Watertown, Mass., September 29, aged 
seventy vears. 

William E. Curtis died in Philadelphia 
October 5, aged sixty-one. 

Hesba Stretton died at her home, Ivy 
Croft, near Richmond, England, October 9, 
aged seventy-nine. 

Philip Verrill Mighels died at Winnemucca, 
Nev., October 13, aged forty-two. 


Richard Kendall Munkittrick died at 
Stamford, Conn.,: October 17, aged fifty- 
eight. 

Mrs. Mary A. Denison died in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 17, aged eighty-five. 

«Lyman Hotchkiss Bagg died in West 
Springfield, Mass., October 23, aged sixty- 
nine. 

Joseph Pulitzer died aboard his yacht in 
Charleston harbor October 29, aged sixty- 
four. 

Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., died Oc- 
tober 31 at Devon, Penn., aged seventy- 
four. 





